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The  general  half  rose,  and  then  sank  back 
in  his  chair.  His  face  was  gray,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  as  if  fascinated,  on  the  speaker. 
Then,  as  Wilberforce  still  waited,  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  his  lips  moved,  but  no  one 
heard  what  he  said. 

Wilberforce  turned  again  to  the  audience. 

"  The  general  wished  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible misapprehension  as  to  his  fixed  pur- 
pose," he  said.  "I  thank  you  for  your 
attention." 

Oratorically,  it  was  very  badly  done. 
There  was  no  room  for  applause,  and  the 
audience  felt  defrauded  of  its  emotional 
rights.  But  Wilberforce's  eyes  were  serene, 
if  inscrutable,  even  when  the  leader  of  his 
party  pushed  his  way  over  to  him  and  pro- 
tested audibly,  while  the  band  played  the 
people  out. 

"  Say,  that  was  a  bad  break  about  refusing 
office.  What  the  mischief  does  it  mean?  He 
did  n't  talk  that  way  this  morning.  Don't 
you  suppose  he  could  be  induced  to  recon- 
sider? " 

"  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Wilber- 
force, suavely,  including  General  Minto  in 
the  conversation  by  his  comprehensive  bow. 
"A  political  campaign,  with  its  unwarrant- 
able personalities,  might  have  reasonable 
terrors  even  for  a  brave  soldier.  I  expressed 
your  decision  correctly,  did  I  not,  general?" 

"Oh,  yes— yes,"  said  the  general. 

"And  your  resolution  is  absolutely  fixed 
and  unalterable?  "  It  sounded  unnecessarily 
insistent. 

"  Yes"  said  the  general,  with  vindictive 
emphasis;  and  he  turned  abruptly  to  the 
governor,  whose  guest  he  was  to  be  at  dinner. 

Wilberforce  and  Barrett  drove  away  to- 
gether, and  the  silence  was  not  broken  till 
they  reached  Wilberforce's  street. 

"  I  '11  come  in  for  a  moment,  just  to  see 
why  they  did  n't  come,"  Barrett  said. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I  wish  you  would  n't," 
Wilberforce  answered,  with  frank  inhospi- 
tality. 

"  But  I  do  mind,  you  know,"  Barrett  re- 
torted, with  an  amazed  stare. 

"Oh,  well,  come  on  then,"  Wilberforce 
yielded,  with  a  helpless  laugh.  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  am  divinely  commissioned  to  run  the 
lives  of  all  the  people  I  happen  to  know. 
Still,  you  may  not  enjoy  yourself." 

"  Staying  away  won't  be  the  height  of  bliss, 
either,"  Barrett  said  grimly. 

Wilberforce  hardly  heard  him.  He  was 
looking  at  his  sister,  who,  with  Sally,  stood 
on  the  veranda  waiting  for  the  two  men  to 


come  up  the  walk.  The  rain-clouds  had 
swept  away,  and  the  sun,  near  its  departing, 
flashed  a  tender  smile  of  cheer  back  at  its 
earth.  It  saw  nothing  sweeter  than  the  smile 
so  long  a  stranger  to  Mary's  lips,  nothing 
deeper  than  the  peace  in  her  clear  eyes. 
Barrett  saw  and  trembled,  knowing  nothing, 
and  Sally  fell  upon  him  with  gay  volubility. 
Wilberforce  looked  down  at  his  sister  with 
a  grave  earnestness  that  compelled  her  re- 
sponse. 

"Is  n't  everything  beautiful  after  the 
rain?"  she  said  shyly.  "Come  and  see  my 
forget-me-nots." 

They  walked  to  the  end  of  the  porch, 
where  the  small  blue  flowers  lifted  their 
heads  with  dainty  confidence  and  strength 
from  the  rain-soaked  bed. 

"I  saw  him,"  Mary  said  in  a  low  voice, 
looking  down  at  her  flowers.  "  It  upset  me 
for  a  moment.  That 's  why  we  did  n't  go  to 
the  auditorium.  But  I  am  very  glad  it  came 
about.  I  don't  know  just  what  happened, 
but — but  seeing  him  in  reality,  and  finding 
him  so  ordinary,  drove  all  that  old  humilia- 
tion away,  somehow.  It  had  been  like  a— a 
dead  hand  holding  me.  I  hated  it,  but  I  could 
not  get  away  from  the  thought  of  it.  It  held 
me."  She  drew  a  quivering  breath.  "  But 
now  it  has  all  slipped  away,  like  a  bad  dream. 
It  does  n't  exist— it  never  did,  really.  I  feel 
free  in  my  soul.   And— I  am  so  glad." 

"  Yes."  Wilberforce  nodded,  without  look- 
ing at  her.  "  I  understand.  I  am  glad,  too. 
It  IS  all  gone— absolutely.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  are  living,  and  the  past  is 
dead.  Sally,  are  you  asking  Paul  to  stay  for 
dinner?  I  'm  afraid  I  alienated  his  aflfections 
by  my  rudeness  a  minute  ago,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  up  somehow." 

"Of  course  you  must  stay,  and  tell  me 
about  Ned's  speech,"  said  Sally.  "  Did  he  do 
himself  justice,  without  the  inspiration  of  my 
presence?" 

"Oh,  it  was  n't  bad,"  Barrett  said.  He 
looked  at  Sally  because  he  could  not,  some- 
how, look  at  Mary.  "He  began  in  a  queer 
way— I  could  n't  make  out  what  he  was  at. 
If  he  was  n't  here,  I  should  say  that  I  sus- 
pect he  was  rattled.  But  he  got  into  his  pace 
when  he  began  about  the  flag.  It  was  all 
right  enough.  But  I  must  say,  Ned,  I  think 
you  might  have  flourished  a  little  more  about 
General  Minto.  He  expected  it— everybody 
did.  Why  did  n't  you  warm  up  a  bit?  You  are 
horribly  cold-blooded  and  unsentimental." 

"  Oh,  I  leave  all  that  to  you,"  said  Wilber- 
force, light-heartedly. 
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EPISODES  OF  JOURNALISM. 


BY  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP. 


I.  THE   REAL  CONFESSOR  CON- 
FESSES. 

sE  were  driving  into  Duran- 
go,  Colorado,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th  of  June, 
1895— Colonel  "Dave"  Day 
and  I. 

"  What  day  of  the  week  is 
this?"  asked  my  companion,  suddenly. 

"Wednesday,"  I  answered. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  cried,  bringing  his  fist 
down  upon  my  knee.  "The  'Democrat' 
comes  out  Friday.  I  have  n't  written  a  line 
of  editorial,  and  I  've  got  to  put  in  the  next 
three  days  and  nights  on  my  Injun  report." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  said  I ;  "  you  shall 
have  your  editorial,  if  I  have  to  write  it  my- 
self." 

"  Good !  You  can't  turn  out  anything  so  poor 
that  it  won't  go  this  week.   I  'm  in  a  hole." 

"Thanks,  awfully.  But  are  you  sure  you 
will  print  anything  I  write?" 

Day's  response  was  to  drive  me  straight 
to  the  "  Democrat "  office  and  summon  the 
foreman. 

"  Greenfield,"  said  he,  "  this  is  Mr.  Leupp 
of  Washington.  He  's  going  to  get  out  the 
paper  this  week,  so  's  to  give  me  time  to 
write  my  Injun  report.  I  sha'n't  come  near 
the  shop,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  proofs,  or  questions,  or  anything  else. 
He  '11  run  the  whole  job.    Understand?" 

Greenfield  nodded.  He  was  accustomed  to 
eccentric  orders  from  the  most  noted  char- 
acter in  Colorado,  and  did  not  wince  at  this, 
the  most  eccentric  yet.  His  employer  handed 
each  of  us  a  cigar  to  bind  the  triangular 
bargain,  and  started  for  home. 

Day,  formerly  editor  of  the  Ouray  "  Solid 
Muldoon,"  and  later  of  the  Durango  "  Demo- 
crat," was  at  this  time  also  government 
agent  for  the  Southern  Ute  Indians.  He  was 
the  leading  free-silver  coinage  champion  in 
southwestern  Colorado,  and  gloried  in  it. 
I  had  been  with  him  for  some  time  on  the 
reservation,  and  our  conversation  occurred 
on  our  way  from  the  agency  to  the  city.    In 


the  midst  of  it  an  idea  had  flashed  through 
my  mind,  and  seating  myself  in  the  editor's 
easy-chair,  I  fell  to  work  on  an  article 
headed  "A  Confession  Wrung  from  Con- 
science." 

The  news  of  a  political  victory  just  won 
by  the  anti-silver  element  in  another  part  of 
the  Union  furnished  a  text  for  this  intro- 
ductory paragraph: 

Kentucky  has  spoken.  Her  honest  stroke  in 
support  of  the  gold  standard  sounds  the  knell  of 
the  silver  humbug  within  her  borders,  and  sets  a 
good  example  for  other  States. 

Then  I  went  on,  for  the  space  of  nearly 
two  columns,  with  a  "  confession,"  of  which 
the  following  passages  are  fairly  typical: 

It  is  true  that  the  "Democrat"  has  joined  with 
other  newspapers  in  Colorado,  for  reasons  which 
need  not  be  specified  here,  in  "booming"  silver 
while  everybody  knew  that  it  was  steadily  and 
irresistibly  on  the  way  downhill.  But  the  hmit 
has  been  reached.  Conscience  revolts,  as  decency 
long  ago  revolted,  against  carrying  on  this  fraud 
any  longer.   .   .   . 

There  is  nothing  but  condemnation  and  loathing 
in  store  for  the  man  who,  having  availed  himself 
of  all  the  benefits  of  others'  confidence,  shame- 
lessly betrays  it  for  the  sake  of  the  financial  ad- 
vantage he  may  gain  by  the  operation.  Not  less 
true  is  this  of  nations  than  of  men.  Posterity 
will  hang  its  head  for  the  dishonor  of  our  govern- 
ment if  we  permit  the  free-coinage  mania  to  carry 
us  away.   .   .   . 

Since  for  once  the  "Democrat"  is  permitting^ 
itself  the  luxury  of  telling  the  truth  on  the  silver 
question,  let  us  make  still  a  further  admission: 
We  cannot,  by  any  hocus-pocus  or  tomfoolery, 
by  any  false  estimates  of  our  own  strength,  by 
any  brag  or  bluster  or  empty  swagger,   .   .   . 

Colorado  has  stood  in  the  front  rank  in  the  past 
as  a  silver  State.  .  .  .  But,  as  Lincoln  once  said, 
"You  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time";  and 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  the 
first  glamour  of  the  new  gospel  of  fraud  had  worn 
away,  the  people  of  this  State  would  have  de- 
tected its  true  character  and  renounced  it  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved.  That  they  have  not  done 
so  before  this  makes  the  "  Democrat "  ashamed  of 
itself  for  having  lent  its  infiuence  so  long  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  humbug.    .   .   . 
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If  the  people  had  listened,  not  to  Wolcott  and 
Teller,  Jones  and  Stewart,  who  have  merely  echoed 
a  passing  clamor,  but  to  Grover  Cleveland,  with 
his  masterly  foresight,  his  broad  common  sense, 
his  firm  convictions  of  patriotic  duty,  and  his  un- 
wavering courage  in  the  face  of  every  form  of 
selfish  pressure,  they  would  have  been  spared  the 
ignominy  of  taking  the  back  track  now. 

These  are  only  specimens;  but  any  one 
who  can  recall  what  the  silver  movement 
was  in  the  Southwest  seven  years  ago  will 
understand  why  two  columns  of  such  rhet- 
oric caused  Foreman  Greenfield's  hair,  usu- 
ally smooth  enough,  to  rise  to  its  full  height. 
With  each  short  galley  of  proof  that  he 
brought  me  his  face  wore  a  more  intense 
expression  of  dismay,  and  in  Friday's  "  Demo- 
crat "  this  nervous  little  paragraph  appeared 
among  the  "Local  Briefs": 

When  Dave  Day  gets  on  to  the  gold-bug  edi- 
torial in  this  issue,  he  will  be  more  careful  in  the 
future  when  it  comes  to  putting  up  jobs  on  him- 
self. —  Greenfield. 

This  might  have  given  the  people  of  Du- 
rango  a  hint  that  the  "  Confession  "  was  an 
exotic,  and  presumptively  a  joke.  But  every- 
body was  reading  the  offending  leader,  and 
forgetting  that  such  a  thing  as  a  local  col- 
umn existed.  The  saloons  in  the  main  street 
of  the  town  were  crowded  with  patrons  that 
evening,  discussing  the  nine  days'  wonder, 
and  the  hotel  lobbies  showed  a  similar  agi- 
tation. The  "Democrat"  had  gone  out  of 
print  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  a  copy 
could  not  be  bought  for  a  dollar.  An  enter- 
prising press-agent  telegraphed  the  bulk  of 
the  "Confession"  to  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  leading  journals  there 
used  it  as  a  text  for  editorial  comments  on 
the  turn  in  the  silver  tide;  even  my  own 
newspaper,  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post," 
did  not  receive  my  mailed  explanation  in 
time  to  prevent  its  finding  in  "  this  deliver- 
ance" a  sign  "that  the  people  of  Colorado 
are  recovering  their  senses," 

The  next  week  was  a  hard  one  for  Day, 
His  independent  course  in  dealing  with  his 
Indians  had  angered  many  of  his  neighbors, 
who  at  once  seized  upon  his  supposed  con- 
version as  an  excuse  for  attacking  him  vi- 
ciously. This  was  particularly  the  attitude  of 
the  editor  of  the  rival  newspaper,  and  for  a 
while  Durango  gave  Eatanswill  a  very  close 
race  for  first  place  in  journalistic  polemics. 
In  the  "  Democrat "  for  July  4,  Day  tried  to 
square  himself  by  another  leader,  entitled 
"  That  Gold-bug  Editorial,"  and  beginning  in 


this  breezy  fashion— including  the  small  cap- 
itals: 

The  gold-bug  editorial  in  last  week's  issue  was 
on  a  wager,  and  purely  characteristic  of  the  aver- 
age single-standard  writer.  It  was  without  statis- 
tics, WITHOUT  argument  of  any  convincing  char- 
acter, and  WITHOUT  a  figure  in  corroboration.  It 
was  rot,  pure  and  simple.  .  ,  ,  The  owner  of 
this  paper  has  devoted  more  time  and  money  to 
the  silver  cause  than  any  other  citizen  of  Durango, 
and  our  chief  critics  have  only  sought  to  magnify 
a  condition  they  understood  thoroughly.  Their 
desire  to  impugn  is  the  desire  of  the  blackmailer; 
their  aim  to  defame,  that  of  the  cowardly  cur.  "We 
neither  ask  forgiveness  nor  seek  clemency  from 
conditions  we  invite  and  results  we  assume. 

For  all  that,  the  Colorado  press  continued 
to  belabor  him.  The  Denver  "News"  set 
the  pace  with  an  article  entitled  "  Evolution 
of  a  Cuckoo,"  in  which  it  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain this  Indian  agent's  change  of  front  on 
the  ground  that  he  wished  to  set  himself 
right  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  admin- 
istration, after  having  been  two  years  reck- 
oned among  the  heretics.  With  metaphors 
that  showed  a  fine  scorn  for  the  effete  zool- 
ogy of  the  East,  it  declared: 

It  is  interesting  to  behold  in  Colorado  the  per- 
fected gold-bug  cuckoo  emerge  from  the  chrysalis 
of  the  office-holder.  The  conscience  of  the  bird, 
if  it  have  such  a  thing,  would  have  its  value  as  a 
test  for  microscopes.  Indian  Agent  Day  has  been 
but  a  lingering  twilight  for  some  time,  and  he 
now  passes  into  the  night  with  other  cuckoos. 

Day,  who  carried  one  Civil  War  medal  of 
honor  and  was  entitled  to  three,  was  known 
as  a  man  who  would  fight  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat,  and  he  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  filling 
his  clothing  with  loaded  firearms  whenever 
serious  trouble  threatened.  So  a  project,  at 
first  mooted,  for  driving  him  out  of  Durango 
and  forbidding  his  return  under  pain  of  a 
lynch  court,  was  abandoned.  His  persecu- 
tors adopted  another  means  of  revenge— a 
boycott  on  the  advertising  and  subscription 
departments  of  the  "  Democrat,"  and  such 
outrageous  but  unpunishable  treatment  of 
his  family  that  they  had  to  seek  refuge  on 
their  ranch  till  the  storm  blew  over. 

I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  last  of 
Day's  troubles  growing  out  of  our  fun  has 
been  safely  passed.  The  two  Bryan  cam- 
paigns doubtless  restored  him  to  full  stand- 
ing in  the  communion  with  which  he  had 
labored  so  long.  A  last  echo  of  the  "Con- 
fession" reached  me  on  a  railroad-train  in 
the  fall  of  1896,  where  I  found  myself  in 
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the  same  sleeping-car  with  a  member  of 
President  Cleveland's  second  cabinet,  on  his 
way  home  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  cur- 
rency question.  He  led  me  into  a  corner  of 
our  car  to  read  me  certain  passages  from 
his  manuscript,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
these,  touching  on  the  way  sundry  lifelong 
advocates  of  free-silver  coinage  had  an- 
nounced their  conversion  and  become  almost 
zealots  on  the  other  side,  he  suddenly  turned 
to  me  with: 

"  I  am  now  coming  to  the  most  wonderful 
case  of  all— a  man  brought  up  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  silver  country,  who  last  year 
sacrificed  his  every  worldly  interest  for  con- 
science' sake.  He  lived  in  Colorado,  where 
he  edited  a  newspaper.  Perhaps  you  know 
him.    His  name  is — " 

" '  Dave '  Day,"  I  interrupted. 

"  That  's  the  man,"  he  assented.  "  Well,  I 
have  here  a  remarkable  editorial  which  I 
wish  you  would  run  through  before  I  read 
you  my  comments  on  it." 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Secretary,"  I  said. 
"You  may  save  yourself  some  trouble  by 
cutting  that  passage  out." 

And  while  he  was  driving  his  blue  pencil 
through  a  dozen  paragraphs  of  his  speech,  I 
told  him  the  whole  story  of  the  "  Confession 
Wrung  from  Conscience." 


n.   "OUR  REPORTER  ON  THE  SPOT." 

"Thank  goodness!  they  've  assigned  young 
Smithkins  to  the  White  House  job  to-mor- 
row," said  Billy  M to  a  colleague  on  the 

Washington  "  Twinkler,"  as  they  were  pass- 
ing out  of  the  office  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  31,  1882.  "  I  have  done  the  Presi- 
dent's reception  every  New  Year  since  I 
joined  the  stalf,  and  I  'm  dead  tired  of  it." 

His  hand  was  on  the  door-knob. 

"Billy!"  rang  out  the  voice  of  the  city 
editor. 

M turned,  and  his  face  lengthened  as 

a  premonition  of  what  was  coming  flashed 
upon  his  mind. 

"  Billy,"  said  the  city  editor,  sympatheti- 
cally, "  Smithkins  has  just  had  a  telegram 
calling  him  to  New  York,  and  I  'm  afraid  I  '11 
have  to  ask  you  to  take  the  White  House 
again  to-morrow.  I  'm  sorry,  old  man;  I  had 
hoped  to  give  you  a  change.  You  need  n't 
report  at  the  office  in  the  morning.  Arrange 
with  one  of  the  boys  to  carry  copy,  and  I 
won't  look  for  you  till  afternoon." 

A  deep  sigh  was  M 's  only  answer,  as 

he  went  his  way.   Outside  he  rejoined  his 


friend,  whose  commiserations  were  abundant 
and  unfeigned. 

"I  'm  blessed  if  i  bother  with  the  thing!" 

exclaimed  M ,  suddenly.    "I  know  how 

it  's  done,  and  it  's  always  the  same." 

So  the  following  morning  the  messenger, 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  his  oath  sealed  with  a 
bright   half-dollar,   made    periodical    trips 

back   and    forth    between  M and  the 

office,  bearing  in  instalments  the  written 
record  of  proceedings  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  of 
"  our  reporter  on  the  spot." 

The  President's  reception  began,  in  those 
days,  as  it  begins  now,  at  11  a.m.  At  11: 10 
there  was  a  rattle  in  the  copy-chute  near 
the  desk  of  the  city  editor,  who  drew  from 

the  box  a  wad  of  paper  covered,  in  M 's 

familiar  handwriting,  with  this  introduction: 

The  New  Year  found  such  a  wealth  of  radiant 
sunshine  left  over  in  the  storehouse  of  the  Old 
Year  that  it  shed  its  golden  glories  over  palace 
and  hovel  to-day.  The  White  House,  in  its  array 
of  beautiful  dressing,  and  peopled  with  so  many 
distinguished  forms,  never  looked  to  happier  pur- 
pose. The  preparations  began  early  for  the  re- 
ception of  guests,  etc. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a  second 
rattle,  and  out  came  this: 

At  eleven  the  Marine  Band,  from  their  time- 
honored  station  in  the  vestibule,  played  "Hail  to 
the  Chief,"  and  the  President  entered  the  Blue 
Room  and  took  his  wonted  station.  He  wore  a 
morning  suit  of  black,  with  dark  necktie,  white 
gloves,  etc. 

Thirty  minutes  more,  and  the  box  mounted 
to  its  place  with  a  load  of  manuscript  run- 
ning thus: 

Promptly  on  the  arrangement  of  the  reception 
party,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Allen,  representing  the 
Hawaiian  government,  led  the  way  from  the 
Red  Room  to  the  Parlor  of  State.  He  wore  as  a 
decoration  the  broad  badge  of  the  Order  of  Kame- 
hameha  III.  Haiti  was  represented  by  Minister 
Preston,  just  returned  from  New  York;  Turkey 
by  Minister  Aristarchi  Bey;  etc. 

The  city  editor  had  just  sent  this  last  batch 
of  copy  to  the  composing-room  when  an  em- 
ployee of  the  business  office  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"Write  us  a  bulletin,  Mr.  Collins,  quick!" 
he  cried  nervously.  "  We  want  something  to 
post  on  the  corner." 

"What  about?"  asked  the  city  editor, 
astonished. 

"The  Hawaiian  minister,"  answered  the 
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clerk.  "The  people  have  begun  to  gather 
outside.  A  line  will  do,  if  you  can't  write 
more." 

"Are  you  crazy?  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  Hawaiian  minister  except  that  he 
headed  the  show  to-day.  What's  happened?  " 

"  Dropped  dead  at  the  White  House.  Just 
came  by  telephone.  Have  n't  you  a  reporter 
there?" 

"Certainly.   Billy  M is  in  charge." 

At  this  moment  a  messenger  from  the 
Associated  Press  came  in  breathless,  a 
sheet  of  flimsy  in  his  hand.  The  city  editor 
seized  it. 

"Well,  what  the  -^ — !"  he  gasped,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  inscription: 

Bulletin.  Hawaiian  minister  fallen  to  floor  at 
White  House  reception.     Supposed  to  be  dying. 

The  box  rattled  up  the  copy-chute  again. 
Out  came  this: 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  in  full-dress  uniform,  made  their  appear- 
ance. General  Sherman  was  at  their  head,  accom- 
panied by  his  aides,  Generals  Foe,  Morrow,  and 
Tidball.*  Then  followed  Adjutant-General  Drum, 
etc. 

The  city  editor's  face  turned  purple. 

"Hi,  there!  Stop  that  boy!"  he  shouted 
hoarsely  down  the  chute. 

It  was  too  late.  The  lad  had  vanished 
after  delivering  his  copy  down-stairs. 

More  flimsy  from  the  Associated  Press 
contained  such  particulars  as  could  be  gath- 
ered in  the  first  confusion.  It  appeared  that 
the  diplomatic  corps,  who  always  take  the 
place  of  honor  on  state  occasions,  had  just 
paid  their  respects  to  the  President,  led  by 
their  dean,  the  Hawaiian  minister.  He  had 
gone  into  the  East  Room,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  started  back  to  get  his  overcoat 
and  go  home,  when  he  fell,  smitten  mortally 
with  heart-disease.  The  sad  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  the  President,  who  ordered  the 
reception  brought  to  an  end  at  once,  the 
doors  closed  against  the  crowd  outside,  and 
the  guests  already  within  dismissed.  Mr. 
Collins  had  just  worked  these  details  into 
shape  for  an  extra  when  one  of  the  count- 
ing-room force  entered,  dragging  by  the 
collar  a  struggling,  whimpering  boy,  cap- 
tured while  delivering  an  instalment  which 
said: 

At  12:30  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  chief  clerks, 
and  other  departmental  officers  began  passing 
before  the  President.  To  a  few  favored  ones  Mr. 
Arthur  addressed  a  word  or  two  with  his  habitual 
grace  of  manner,  etc. 


"  Who  gave  you  the  copy  you  have  been 
bringing  here  to-day?"  roared  the  editor. 

"  Mr.  M ,"  sobbed  the  prisoner. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  At  the  W-w-white  House." 

Neither  threats  nor  coaxings  were  effec- 
tual to  modify  this  statement,  which  the 
messenger  repeated  again  and  again,  at  first 
with  every  symptom  of  terror,  but  afterward 
defiantly. 

"  You  may  stay  here,"  said  Mr.  Collins, 

with  bitter  irony,  "till  Mr.  M returns 

from  the  White  House."  And  he  thrust  the 
lad  into  a  closet  and  turned  the  key  on  him. 

Fifteen  minutes,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  forty,  but  no  more  copy  from  the 
"Twinkler's"  special  representative  at  the 
President's  reception.  Then  some  one  who 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  called: 

"Here  comes  Billy!" 

The  others  ran  to  the  front  and  looked 

out,  too.   Yes,  it  was  M .   Alarmed  at 

the  long  absence  of  his  young  Mercury,  he 
had  passed  his  new-dealt  hand  to  a  neighbor 
to  play,  and  started  for  the  "Twinkler" 
office  himself.  Into  the  cozy  club-room  where 
he  had  passed  the  entire  morning  over  a 
green  table  the  news  had  not  yet  penetrated, 
and  one  of  the  neatly  folded  bolts  of  copy  in 
his  clutch,  as  he  hurried  down  the  avenue, 
began: 

When,  at  2  p.m.,  the  outer  gates  of  the  White 
House  grounds  were  shut,  a  good  many  persons 
were  left  outside.  The  police  did  their  best  to 
crowd  in  as  many  of  the  late-comers  as  possible, 
being  loath  to  disappoint  them  after  hours  of  pa- 
tient waiting.  Faintly  from  inside  of  the  mansion 
floated  snatches  of  the  music  of  the  Marine  Band; 
and  the  joyous  occasion  will  always,  etc. 


M- 


noticed  an  unusual  stir  on  the 
streets,  and  a  crowd  about  the  "Twin- 
kler's" bulletin-board  on  the  corner.  It' was 
not  till  he  got  close  to  the  building  that  he 
could  read  the  cause  of  this. 

The  watchers  at  the  window  saw  him 
study  with  an  intense  regard  the  coarse 
black  lettering,  then  mechanically  thrust  a 
handful  of  paper  into  his  pocket  and  walk 
sadly  away.  He  returned  to  the  club  and  fin- 
ished his  game,  and  he  never  came  back  to 
the  office.  The  small  balance  of  salary  due 
him  remains  unpaid  to  this  day.  He  did  not 
even  resign;  he  simply  "dropped  out." 

And  when  the  "  Twinkler  "  tore  down  its 
old  building  to  make  place  for  a  new  one, 
the  workmen  paused  a  moment  to  look  at 
two  pieces  of  manuscript  pasted  side  by  side 
on  one  of  the  office  walls,  and  surrounded 
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with  a  florid  crayon  frame  in  red,  white,  and 
blue.   One  was  a  page  of  Associated  Press 

flimsy,   and    the    other   a   bit   of    M 's 

memorable  work,  showing  how  widely  con- 
temporary historians  may  differ  about  a  mat- 
ter of  common  renown. 


III.    A   "BACK-STAIRS"    EPISODE. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  I  was  summoned,  one  day, 
by  telegraph  from  Washington  to  New  York 
to  take  the  editorial  desk  of  a  friend,  one  of 
the  indispensables  on  the  staff  of  the  daily 
"  Letter-Bag,"  whose  physician  had  suddenly 
ordered  him  South  for  his  health.  The  "  Let- 
ter-Bag "  was  then  receiving  a  very  valuable 
cable  service,  for  which  a  number  of  enter- 
prising newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  subscribed.  The  messages  came  in  a 
sort  of  cipher,  and  one  of  my  duties  as  sub- 
stitute for  my  friend  was  to  translate  the 
cipher,  edit  the  despatches,  and  put  them 
upon  the  domestic  wires,  to  be  telegraphed 
North,  South,  and  West  to  the  subscribing 
journals. 

I  had  been  at  this  work  for  two  or  three 
days  when  a  young  Englishman,  who  was 
the  correspondent  for  a  leading  London  daily 
and  has  since  acquired  wide  fame  as  a  pub- 
licist and  author,  dropped  in  for  a  call.  In 
the  midst  of  our  chat  he  said: 

"  I  had  a  most  interesting  talk  last  even- 
ing with  Erastus  Wiman.  We  were  seated 
next  each  other  at  dinner,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  over  the 
northeastern  coast  fisheries.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  a  plan  which  he  believed  would 
be  effectual  to  end  the  quarrel  without  hurt- 
ing the  dignity  of  either  party.  It  seems 
that  in  a  recent  trip  abroad  he  conferred 
with  a  number  of  British  statesmen,  and 
found  them  very  responsive  to  his  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  government  should 
buy  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
purchase  could  be  made  for  five  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold." 

"That  would  make  a  neat  bit  of  news," 
said  I.   "  Am  I  at  liberty  to  .print  it?  " 

"Here?  Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  my  visitor. 
"Mr.  Wiman  intends  to  bring  it  out  in  a 
speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  I  am  under  bonds  not  to  use  it  in  this 
country." 

"How  about  England?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  it  in  England,"  was 
the  answer.   "  Indeed,  I  think  Mr.  Wiman 


would  be  gratified  to  have  it  thrown  out 
there  as  a  topic  for  popular  discussion.  I 
believe  I  had  better  send  it  now  to  my  Lon- 
don paper." 

Suiting  action  to  word,  he  seated  himself 
at  a  vacant  desk,  and  wrote  a  long  despatch, 
which  I  sent  for  him  by  one  of  our  boys  to 
the  cable  office.  An  hour  later  I  followed  it 
with  a  message  to  the  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  "Letter-Bag": 

Watch  publication  project  purchase  maritime 
provinces  Canada.   Cable  comments. 

The  next  morning  came  in  a  splendid  batch 
of  cable  copy.  It  told  of  a  despatch  from 
New  York,  printed  that  morning  in  London, 
containing  the  news  of  Mr.  Wiman's  plan, 
described  the  surprise  it  excited,  and  quoted 
the  utterances  of  the  press  and  public  men. 
I  resolved  the  cipher,  put  the  long  despatch 
upon  our  wires  for  transmission  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  ordered  from  the  com- 
posing-room an  early  proof.  This  I  handed  to 
a  reporter,  with  instructions  to  go  to  Mr. 
Wiman  and  get  an  interview  discussing  the 
plan  in  fuller  detail.  Imagine  my  dismay 
when  I  next  saw  my  proof  in  the  grasp  of 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  "  Letter-Bag,"  who 
entered  my  room  hurriedly  with  the  ex- 
clamation: 

"  I  have  just  ordered  this  killed.  Mr. 
Wiman  has  been  in  to  see  me,  and  says  that 
he  has  spoken  of  his  project  to  only  one 
person  in  New  York,  and  pledged  him  not 
to  make  use  of  it  in  this  country." 

"The  gentleman  kept  his  pledge,"  I  an- 
swered. "Mr.  Wiman  gave  him  permission 
to  use  it  in  London,  and  I  have  merely  ob- 
tained a  cable  report  of  what  London  has 
been  talking  about  this  morning." 

"  Well,  we  must  not  let  it  go  any  further," 
insisted  the  editor-in-chief,  though  with  a 
crestfallen  air. 

"  It  is  rather  late  to  stop  it  now,"  said  I. 
"  It  is  already  in  type  in  twenty  American 
cities  by  this  time." 

"  But  Mr.  Wiman  has  exacted  a  promise 
from  me  that  I  shall  not  use  it." 

"Can't  you  explain  the  matter  to  him  and 
procure  a  release?" 

"  I  would  have  done  so  had  I  understood 
the  situation;  but  the  thing  is  past  mending, 
I  am  afraid.  Mr.  Wiman  was  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  and  I  doubt  if  he  will 
go  back  to  his  office  to-day." 

So  it  proved.  That  evening  a  score  of  out- 
of-town  newspapers  printed  the  comments 
of  London  on  Mr.  Wiman's  plan,  and  inci- 
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dentally,  of  course,  the  plan  itself,  as  received 
"by  cable  to  the  New  York  'Letter-Bag'"; 
on  the  morrow  the  morning  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  including  New  York  city, 
bristled  with  editorial  opinions  on  it;  the 
next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  our 
exchanges  brought  to  us  still  further  com- 
ments, British,  Canadian,  and  American. 
The  "Letter-Bag's"  cable  received  compli- 
ments enough  to  fill  a  whole  number  of  The 
Century,  but  the  "Letter-Bag"  had  not 
then,  and  has  not  since,  I  believe,  printed 
even  a  line,  either  of  news  or  of  criticism,  on 
the  subject.  It  was  the  only  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  to  ignore  its  own  "  scoop." 


IV.   "YET   SPEAKETH." 

It  was  a  night  of  upheaval  in  the  office  of 
the  New  York  "Trumpeter."  The  proprie- 
tor, who  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad,  had 
cabled  an  order  discharging  the  managing 
editor,  promoting  the  live-stock  reporter  to 
the  vacancy,  putting  the  dramatic  critic  in 
charge  of  the  make-up,  and  assigning  the 
dramatics  to  the  obituary  editor.  This  was 
the  proprietor's  strictly  original  notion  of 
"  infusing  fresh  blood  "  into  some  of  the  de- 
partments, the  conduct  of  which  did  not 
wholly  satisfy  him.  The  staff  of  the 
"Trumpeter"  lived  always  in  a  state  of 
mingled  dread  and  expectancy,  never  know- 
ing when  the  office  machinery  was  to  be 
turned  upside  down  again,  or  who  would  go 
to  the  top  or  the  bottom  when  the  next 
change  came. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  notice  of 
the  shake-up  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
evening,  after  the  work  of  getting  out  the 
next  day's  issue  was  well  under  way.  How- 
ever, accustomed  to  instant  and  literal  obe- 
dience, every  man  sprang  promptly  to  his 
new  post  and  plunged  into  its  duties  with  a 
delicious  disregard  of  consequences.  The 
new  managing  editor,  having  no  seething 
ideas  of  his  own,  looked  over  the  memoranda 
his  predecessor  had  left  on  file.  Among  them 
was  a  clipping  from  the  Washington  corre- 
spondence of  the  "Trumpeter,"  dated  the 
day  before,  telling  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  way  it  had 
puzzled  the  doctors.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
the  telegraph-desk  a  message  for  the  corre- 
spondent: "Give  us  two  hundred  words  on 
the  condition  of  Secretary  Blank."  The  an- 
swer came  in  a  little  while,  announcing  the 
Secretary's  death  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the 
evening,  and   describing  with  some  detail 


his  last  hours  and  the  scenes  at  his  bedside. 
The  manager  sighed. 

"  That 's  rough,"  said  he.  "  Old  Blank  was 
a  good  friend  to  the  paper.  He  was  as 
smooth-haired  and  clean-limbed  a  pohtician 
as  we  had,  I  guess.  Here,  Charley,"— hand- 
ing the  despatch  to  the  display-head  writer, 
—"give  Secretary  Blank  a  four-ply  head, 
and  mark  the  proof  for  third  page  middle, 
top  of  column." 

"So  Blank's  dead,  is  he?"  responded  the 
head-writer.  "Well,  well!  That  shows  the 
foolishness  of  holding  over  good  matter. 
We  've  had  a  mighty  interesting  interview 
with  Blank  lying  on  the  galleys  for  five  or 
six  days— crowded  out  every  day.  Now  it 's 
worthless.  I  was  sure  he  'd  up  and  die,  or 
something;  I  never  knew  it  to  fail." 

"That  must  have  been  what  I  saw^  here 
among  the  hold-over  proofs,"  said  the  mana- 
ger, searching  again  among  the  memoranda. 
When  he  found  the  proof  he  wanted,  he 
tore  it  in  strips  and  threw  it  into  the  waste- 
basket.  Awhile  later  he  made  the  rounds 
of  the  office  to  see  whether  everything  was 
going  well,  then  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
home. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  o'clock  when  a 
whistle  through  the  speaking-tube  startled 
the  make-up  editor  out  of  a  doze  into  which 
he  had  fallen  during  a  lull  in  his  duties. 
The  foreman  of  the  composing-room  wished 
some  advice  at  once. 

"  We  're  in  trouble,"  he  explained,  as  the 
editor  entered.  "The  city  room  has  just 
ordered  out  an  article  with  a  four-ply  head 
that  we  were  going  to  use  on  the  third  page 
—charges  against  the  collector  of  the  port, 
or  something.  They  're  afraid  of  a  libel-suit; 
but  it  leaves  us  with  nearly  a  column  to  fill 
in  the  middle  of  the  page." 

"  Have  n't  you  something  in  reserve  that 
will  carry  a  four-ply  at  a  pinch?" 

The  foreman  glanced  at  the  clock. 
"  There  's  no  time  to  set  a  new  head  if  we 
had." 

A  make-up  hand,  who  had  been  looking 
through  the  galleys,  called  out:  "Here  's  a 
hold-over  with  a  four-ply  head— something 
about  the  Chinese  situation— Washington 
despatch— had  it  in  pickle  since  Thursday." 

"Good!"  cried  the  editor.  "Change  the 
date,  and  fetch  it  along.  We  can't  stop  to 
be  critical." 

With  their  eyes  on  the  clock,  the  foreman 
and  his  assistant  worked  away  till  the  last 
stickful  was  in  place,  the  column  closed,  the 
form  locked  and  on  its  way  to  the  stereo- 
typing-room. 
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"  Well,"  remarked  the  make-up  editor,  as 
he  bade  his  colleagues  good  night  and  went 
out  to  get  a  bite  of  lunch  before  going  to 
bed,  "that  's  what  I  call  luck  for  a  green 
hand!" 

It  was  his  last  thought  when  he  went  to 
sleep,  and  his  first  when  he  woke  about  noon 
the  next  day.    Meanwhile,  what  the  public 

A   STATESMAN   DEAD   AT   HIS 
GREAT  POST. 

Secretary  Blank's  Illness  Terminates 
Fatally. 

THE   LAST   SAD   HOURS. 

A  Career  of  Uncommon  Usefulness  in 
Public  Life. 

"Trumpeter"  Bureau,  No.  185  H  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  7. 

Secretary  Blank,  whose  illness  was  described 
in  these  despatches  yesterday,  died  at  seven  o'clock 
this  evening.  He  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  early 
in  the  day,  and  all  efforts  of  those  in  the  sick- 
room to  rouse  him  were  unavailing. 

The  President  called  about  six,  and  visited 
the  bedside  of  his  chief  counselor.  He  was  vis- 
ibly affected,  and  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow,  etc. 


had  been  reading  over  its  breakfast  coffee 
was  a  brace  of  articles  side  by  side  on  the 
third  page  of  the  "  Trumpeter."  The  two  de- 
spatches remain  to  this  day,  in  the  bound  files 
of  the  "  Trumpeter,"  on  view  in  almost  every 
public  library.  If  I  were  to  give  you  name 
and  date,  you  could  find  them  for  yourself. 
They  begin  as  follows: 

CHINA'S   INTEREST  IN  OUR 
NEUTRALITY. 

We  Should  Keep  Our  Hands  Off 
and  Let  Her  Try. 

UNHAMPERED  ACTIVITY. 

Her  Chief  Hope  of  Success  in  her  Present 
Crisis. 

"Trumpeter"  Bureau,  No.  185  H  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  7. 

When  I  called  upon  Secretary  Blank  to-night, 
I  found  him  at  his  desk,  looking  over  some  re- 
cent correspondence  with  our  minister  to  China. 
He  received  me  with  his  accustomed  cordiality, 
and  entered  almost  instantly  into  a  most  inter- 
esting discussion  of  our  relations  with  the  Flow- 
ery Kingdom. 

"The  situation,"  said  he,  "is  complicated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Tsung-li-yamen,"  etc. 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIME 


"The  Holy  Estate  of  Matrimony." 

NO  one  wishes  to  take  anything  but  a  charitable 
view  of  individual  cases  of  divorce.  No  one 
desires  to  assume  the  functions  of  judge  in  such 
delicate  and  generally  obscure  matters  when  pre- 
sented to  one's  sympathies  in  the  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. Indeed,  tolerance  on  this  subject  is 
almost  forced  upon  one  by  the  prevalence  of  that 
painful  social  expedient.  Tolerance,  indeed,  is  the 
rule  in  America;  but  there  may  be  said  to  be  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  most  tolerant  that 
divorce  is  "too  good  a  thing  to  be  spoiled,"  as  it 
is  being  spoiled,  by  being,  to  put  it  mildly,  grossly 
overdone. 

A  certain  small  and  inconspicuous  community 
in  a  neighboring  State  probably  has  the  aver- 
age American  tolerance  on  the  question;  but  the 
recent  action  of  this  community  in  connection 
with  a  flagrant  case  of  divorce  and  new  marriage, 
while  temporarily  removing  the  inconspicuity  en- 
joyed by  the  little  town,  illustrates  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  point  where  the  usual  tolerance  gives 
way  to  violent  indignation.    According  to  the 


despatches  in  the  daily  papers,  the  protest  was 
more  "vociferous"  than  "halcyon."  "A  cannon 
was  brought  from  an  adjoining  village  and  trained 
on  the  house  by  some  of  the  mob,  while  others  set 
a  pot  of  tar  boiling.  Whistles  were  blown,  bells 
rung,  and  guns  were  discharged."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  newly  wedded  couple 
concluded  that  life  in  this  community  had  lost  its 
attractiveness,  though  hitherto  the  bridegroom 
had  enjoyed  there  a  "flourishing  business"  in  the 
undertaking  line. 

The  impression  prevails  that  divorce,  in  its 
most  oflfensive  form,— that  is,  for  the  sake  of  a 
new  marriage  or  marriages,— is  a  growing  indul- 
gence of  the  very  rich.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  statistics  could  be  had  showing  whether  there 
is  more  of  this  indulgence  among  the  very  rich, 
proportionately,  than  among  persons  of  .small 
incomes.  The  undertaker  referred  to  above  prob- 
ably did  not  belong  to  the  so-called  "  exclusive  " 
set;  and,  indeed,  instances  of  divorce  are  so  fre- 
quent among  those  not  encumbered  with  posses- 
sions that  one  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  hardly  any  class  free  from  the  contagion. 
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